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2 OUR FOUR EO OT EDF hE Nps 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


We often hear from visitors who come to the 
League that they would like our paper or one of 
the stories for the children. The idea seems to 
be that it is the children who need all this humane 
education, when, as a matter of fact, all my 
experience goes to show that their fathers and 
mothers need it more than they do. If the adult 
members of a household are kind and humane, 
and show disapproval of every form of cruelty, 
you may be very sure that the children will grow 
ud to be kind. 

In a newspaper article recently sent to this 
office was the story of a skilled girl rider who was 
given great praise because at the age of eleven 
years she ‘‘won plaudits by her horsemanship 
when she rode a bucking animal until it fell dead 
from a burst blood vessel.’’ Where did the praise 
come in? Should she not rather have been con- 
demned for cruelty by every adult person present 
when this horse was ridden to death? The same 
article says, “‘She is a great lover of horses.” 
Would any living person who really loved a horse 
ride it to its death? The idea is, I suppose, that 
she was praised for persisting in conquering a 
bucking horse, but, even so, there is no credit in 
the performance. If a bucking horse cannot be 
cured without killing him by the rider he would 
far better be taken out into a field and humanely 
shot. Certainly it is inconceivable that any 
one really loving horses would enjoy conquering 
them by riding them until they fell dead from 
bursting blood vessels. Deliver me from such 
lovers of animals! 

Another incident of the culpability of mothers 
in allowing their children to treat the animals 
they keep for pets with cruelty is shown by a 
picture from a newspaper (name of paper not 
given) of a girl about ten years of age fastening 
on a clothes line her doll and a little white French 
poodle. She evidently had bathed them both 
and is hanging them up to dry. In the picture it 
says, “‘Hung up to dry after being scrubbed on a 
corrugated washboard. ‘Fluffy,’ French poo- 


dle, belonging to little Miss Lillian Comport, of 
Los Angeles, seems to enjoy the experience.” 

Why they should say, enjoying it, is impossible 
to see, for the little dog in the picture seems to me 
to look a very wretched object, but perhaps it is 
not as bad as it seems. We can hardly imagine 
a mother allowing her child to treat a dog in that 
way. 

I am more and more impressed as the years go 
by in this humane work with the indifference and 
carelessness of grown people—educated, intelli- 
gent and supposedly humane—in regard to the 
suffering of the lower animals. That is why I 
say it is the adults who need instruction fully as 
much, if not more, than the children.—A. H.S. 


I wonder if men and women will ever learn that 
the progress of the world must depend not on the 
material but on moral and spiritual evolution. 
The Persians and the Romans tried the material 
prosperity, but where are now their magnificent 
buildings? 


His Taking Way 
He’d such a taking way with him 
One could not help but like 
The little rascal at first glance— 
Queer, funny, rough-haired tyke! 
’Twas at the Rescue League, you know, 
Where, waiting in the pound, 
He gambolled with the other dogs 
Till place for him was found. 


I called to him; he came to me; . 
His joy one could not doubt, 
He wriggled so, as if to turn 
Himself quite inside out, 
And wagged his spiral of a tail, 
The while he licked my face 
And hands in such appealing way 
I led him from the place. 


And from that day he’s been to us 
All that a dog could be— 
Most loyal, loving, honest, kind; 
And though no pedigree 
He has to boast, we’ve learned to love 
Him for his taking way; 
So now that little yellow dog 
Is in our house to stay! 
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What! Sell him! Part with him! Not much! 
I don’t know what we’d do 
Without that merry, bright-eyed scamp 
So loving and so true! 
Why, home would not be home to us 
If we were forced to part 
With that young tyke whose taking way 
Has captured every heart! 
—Louella C. Poole. 


Extracts From ‘‘Ouida: A Memoir’”’ 


The Humane Pleader, published in Toronto, 
always contains excellent reading. We take from 
it the following article from ‘‘ Ouida,” which is so 
good we think it ought to be as widely circulated 
as possible: 7 

Ouida was a great English novelist and hu- 
manitarian. Her love of nature and animals 
amounted to passion, and her wonderful com- 
mand of English enabled her to express it in sen- 
tences that haunt the memory. The following 
extracts are from Elizabeth Lee’s ‘‘ Memoir”’’: 

Ouida’s sympathy with the suffering and op- 
pressed, whether human beings or dumb animals, 
is amply evident in her writings and actions. . . . 

“God made men and women.”’ 

“Yes. But I wonder if the trapped birds, and 
the beaten dogs, and the smarting mules, and the 
bleeding sheep think so.” 

£0: Signa!’ 

“T think they must doubt it,” said Signa. 

‘But the beasts are not Christians; the priests 
say so,’ said Palma, who was a very true believer. 

“T know. But I think they are. They for- 
give—we never do.”’ 

These words illustrate Ouida’s attitude toward 
the whole of the dumb creation. 

The earliest reference of importance in her 
writings that testifies to her feeling for animals 
occurs in ‘‘Puck,’’? where she puts the following 
observations into the mouth of the dog who re- 
lates the story: 

“You think you have no slaves in England! 
Why, half the races in creation moan, and strive, 
and suffer, daily and hourly, under your merci- 
less tyrannies! Noslaves! Ask the ox, with his 
bloodshot, agonized eyes, mutilated for the 
drover’s gain ere he is driven to his end in the 


slaughter-house. Ask the sheep, with their timid, 
woe-begone faces, scourged into the place of their 
doom, bruised and bleeding and tortured. Ask 
the racer, spent ere he reaches his prime by un- 
natural strains on strength and speed, that he 
may fill the pockets of your biggest blackguards 
with misbegotten gold; old whilst yet he is young, 
poisoned in the hours of his victory, caressed by 
princes in the moment that he ministers to their 
greed, cast off to street hire and hourly misery in 
the worthless years of his weary age. Ask the 
cart-horse, doomed through a long life of labor 
to strive and stagger under burdens to bear heat 
and cold, and hunger and stripes, without re- 
sistance; fed grudingly, paid for willing toil by 
merciless blows, killed by doing the work of men 
as the Egyptian slave died in the lifting of the 
last stone to the King’s Temple, or consigned, as 
the only recompense for years of usefulness and 
patience, to the brutalities of the dissecting room 
or the knacker’s yard. Ask us!” 

“What! You tell me this is but the issue of an 
inevitable law? Ay, so it is; of the law of the 
stronger over the weaker. But whilst you thus 
follow out that law on millions of chained and 
beaten and tortured creatures, have conscience 
enough, I pray you, not to brag aloud that you 
keep no slaves, not to bawl from the housetops of 
your reverence for freedom. . . . ”’ 

A little later ‘‘ Puck,”’ in describing a young girl, 
observes in phrases that are reminiscent of Shel- 
ley’s “Sensitive Plant”’ :— 

‘Now and then, too, she moved aside, that her 
foot should not crush some tiny crawling thing, 
that had its one short hour of harmless joy 
amongst the leaves and grasses: now and then she 
lifted some little brown glowworm, with its 
brightly burning lamp, up to some place of 
safety, on a leafy bough, or in the cup of a late 
lily; nay, even a beetle creeping with its load 
home-ward, or even a sand-worm crawling on the 
gravelled way, she stepped aside from, leaving 
them their life. 

‘‘Would that more amongst you had that ten- 
der pity, had that reverence for the wonder of 
existence which is as great in the tiniest fly that 
wings its way as in the great leviathan of the sea. 
All things must suffer and must think, since all 
things dread and trust: can there be fear without 
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mental torture? Can there be trust without 
emotional power? Ay—and thrusting a pin 
through the beetle’s body and cutting the brain 
from a living pigeon, in your hideous dissecting- 
rooms, will not teach you this; it will only teach 
you to be blind toit.” ... 

To a little boy Ouida wrote: 


‘‘ My dear Bertie,— 

“« . . . Don’t think I do not like you because 
I want to see you gentler to animals. You area 
bright and clever boy, and ought to understand 
that animals being so entirely in our power, all 
unkind use of our strength over them is both 
mean and unworthy. Try and remember that. 
Real manliness is always indulgent and never 
tyrannical. Perhaps long after I am dead you 
will show this to your children and say, This is 
what I was told by “Ouida.” 


as 


.. . The study of my four-footed compan- 
ions has so persuaded me of their singular intelli- 
gence, their acute sensibility, and their most 
generous temper; their playful ways have divert- 
ed for me so many an idle or tedious hour; and 
their loyalty, their truthfulness, and their good 
faith have so often consoled me for the rarity of 
these qualities in human nature, that I do but 
pay back a debt I owe when I endeavor, by any 
words that it is in my power to use, to plead for a 
little justice in their world to my dear comrades— 
LOG IOUS tendo 

Here are two notes on the ways of birds: 

“As I write this a robin hops up the stone 
balustrade of the terrace; he looks at me brightly 
and fearlessly. There is a large bamboo in a 
pottery vase on the top of the terrace; he hops up 
to it and busies himself inside its branches for 
awhile, then looks at me again, flies away on to 
another bamboo which grows on the lawn, and 
sings a song of thanks. How lovely are all his 
movements; how beautiful is his glance; how 
bright is the sheen of his plumage; how charming 
are his buoyancy and confidence! Kill him! 
As soon would I killa child that loved me. . . . ”’ 

She wrote to Mr. Henry 8S. Salt, Honorary 
Secretary of the Humanitarian League, a society 
in which she took much interest and whose aims 
she helped with her pen, in 1901: ‘“‘ Motoring, too, 
is surely a hardening and brutalizing factor, and 


I do not think that the keen motorist feels any 
pangs at the deaths he causes: Why did the stupid 
creature get in the way? Human life seems to 
me much coarser and ruder than it was even 
twenty-five years ago. . . . ’’—Elizabeth Lee. 


The 49th Annual Meeting of the American 
Humane Association (headquarters, Albany, 
N. Y.) is to be held this year in Toledo, Ohio, 
October 5, 6 and 7. All persons who are inter- 
ested in the better protection of children and 
animals from cruel and injurious conditions are 
cordially invited to attend the sessions of the 
convention. Mr. William K. Horton, who has 
long been prominent in humane work is now 
president of the association since the lamented 
death of Dr. William O. Stillman. The vice- 
presidents, Hon. Peter G. Gerry, Hon. Frank L. 
Baldwin, and Mr. Albion E. Lang, are all men 
well known for their great interest in the lower 
animals. Among the directors of the association 
are such well-known humane workers as Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell of Philadelphia (long identified 
with active humane work and author of many 
interesting and instructive articles on animals), ' 
Henry Clay Preston, Mrs. Richard Hardy, Frank 
B. Rutherford, George A. H. Scott. 

Full information regarding the convention will 
be sent to any one applying to the American 
Humane Association, 80 Howard Street, Albany, 
Nery 

There is to be a fine display of humane books, 
posters, and literature which will prove of interest 
and value to the delegates. Many questions 
which humane workers everywhere are deeply 
interested in will be discussed. Advance pro- 
grams will be sent to any one who will write to 
headquarters for them. 

Beasts of burden in the distant copper mining 
town of Chuquicamata, Chile, South America, 
have been provided with a concrete drinking 
trough whereat they may slake their thirst 
through the kindness of a Reading woman, Mrs. 
O. F. Frederick, 230 South Sixth Street, a director 
of the Humane Society of Berks County. 

Chuquicamata is the scene of the copper min- 
ing camp of the Chile Exploration Company, a 
North American firm, owned by the Guggenheim 
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Brothers, New York City. Mrs. Frederick, who 
was Miss Grace Ronald before her marriage, was 
employed at this place during 1918 and 1919 and 
subsequently visited other countries in South 
America, spending between four and five years 
there altogether. 

During her sojourn there and since her return 
to North America she has done much to provide 
for the comfort of domestic animals in various 
sections of South America. Some time ago she 
was instrumental in having a drinking trough 
constructed in Peru, midway between Lima and 
Callao, along a road heavily traveled by beasts 
of burden. At present four troughs are being 
placed in Quito, the capital of Ecuador, through 
her efforts. 


An Animal Shelter League has been started at 
1820 East 12th Street, Oakland, California, 
which promises to be a great success. Ina letter 
sent out giving information about the work of 
this league one of the paragraphs reads as follows: 

We appeal to you for the sake of these starving, 
homeless creatures, to be so kind and assist us in 
this undertaking, of which we are gladly volun- 
teering our services, and willing to bear the bur- 
den, which no other organization has attempted. 

Be assured any effort extended towards the 
start of this merciful and essential movement will 
be immensely appreciated. 


(From the Transcript) 
Justice for Every Living Creature 


Some Questions Raised by the Announcement of a 
State-wide Campaign Against the Cat by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, President of the Animal 
Rescue League. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

I read in your issues of Aug. 20 and Sept. 5 that 
a “State-wide campaign against the cat has been 
launched by the Fish and Game Association, the 
Federation of Birds’ Clubs of New England, and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,’ and that these societies 
have made certain propositions upon which I ask 

your leave to comment., 


One proposition is ‘‘to give more publicity to 
the law which makes it a criminal offense to 
abandon a cat.’ This law has been for years on 
our statute books (Mass. Revised Laws, Chapter 
212, section 70), but it has so seldom, if ever, 
been enforced that it might as well never have 
been made. The only publicity that would be 
of any avail is to convict a hundred or two of- 
fenders every year. The proposal to offer a 
reward of $20 to anyone reporting a case that can 
be convicted, might be of some use, but I doubt it. 
Neighbors do not like to get their neighbors into 
court. Then the accused have many ways of 
denying the charge when it is made, such as—“‘ A 
neighbor promised to feed it’; “‘The cat ran 
away just as the family was starting and we could 
not find it.” I doubt if half a dozen convictions 
in a year would be made, even if a reward were 
offered. 

Another proposition is to pay a bonus to the 
club that reports the greatest number of cats 
killed in a year. 

There are about 90,000 licenses to shoot issued 
every year in Massachusetts. Boys of sixteen can 
get a license, the only condition being that their 
parents consent. There is no test to find out 
whether the boy, or man, applying for a license 
can hit anything. He is licensed to go into the 
woods and fields and practise on living targets. 
A cat is one of the most difficult animals to shoot. 
To offer a reward for killing them would be to of- 
fer a premium on cruelty! 

The proposition that sportsmen should kill the 
cats they see in the woods is subjected to the same 
objection. Can the sportsmen shoot carefully 
and skillfully enough to attempt to kill a cat? 

Our Garden Cemetery for Animals in Dedham 
is also a bird reservation where many bird houses 
have been put up in the trees; we have bird pools 
and we feed the birds in winter. A number of 
birds evidently shot at and wounded in the 
woods across the lane have managed to fly into 
our bird sanctuary. We have found them 
wounded and occasionally have restored them. 
We had during his convalescence a brown 
thrasher, who ate out of the dish with the cat be- 
fore he was strong enough to be given complete 
freedom. Boys, licensed, or unlicensed, are al- 
ways shooting in the woods near,us, yet..tn, this 
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“campaign against cats” the cat is pronounced 
the birds’ greatest enemy, and not one word is 
said about the boys and the pot hunters. 


* OO K 


Last, and worst of all, is the proposition to 
send to Pennsylvania for trained dogs to put in 
the woods to hunt the cats. That seems to me so 
inconceivably cruel that words fail when I at- 
tempt to comment on it! 

Training dogs to hunt cats! I should think 
that every really humane person in the country 
would rise up in protest, whether they are cat 
lovers or not, and that humane education socie- 
ties in Massachusetts would hide their shamed 
faces that such a suggestion could be made in 
our State. 

“What then can we do?” ery those bird lovers 
who will not take an all-round view of the ques- 
tion of cats versus birds. 

I answer—‘‘ Educate the women.” Make a 
great effort to get Women’s Clubs interested. 

Many women regard the domestic animals 
with no more sense of responsibility than if they 
were machines. So, I repeat, the women -need 
educating, and if club presidents would take the 
interest and responsibility they should, and if 
ministers would once in a while think it not out of 
place to speak a word for these lower creatures 
that are at our mercy, I am sure we should soon 
see a vast difference in the world in the condi- 
tions regarding cats and birds. 

There is no excuse for the people of Greater 
Boston deserting cats. They can always bring 
them to the Animal Rescue League or to one of 
its receiving stations, and they will be humanely 
put to death, unless some of the youngest and best 
males can be placed in good homes. There are 
many women, some men, and one of more hu- 
mane societies that are opposed to putting 
“healthy cats to death,’ preferring, as one 
woman frankly said to me, to carry them off and 
lose them, so giving them ‘“‘a chance for their 
lives.” Every little while women and children 
refuse to leave a female cat or kitten at the 
League because our agents are not allowed to 
promise to put them in a home; they ignore the 
fact when we tell them that it would be utterly 
impossible to find good homes for so many cats 


and kittens, and that death is the greatest mercy 
we can give them. 

This is especially a plea for justice for the cat, 
but I also ask for fair treatment and consideration 
of every living creature. I am more and more 
convinced that the greatest lesson needed in the 
world is wise and thoughtful kindness. Can this 
ever be brought about, and if so, how? It would 
make me happy to get a word of encouragement 
in this struggle I have been carrying on for 
twenty-six years against the indifference, as much 
as against the cruelty, shown by intelligent peo- 
ple to the suffering of the lower animals that is all 
about us in this so-called civilized country.— 
Anna Harris Smith. 

Boston, Sept. 18. 


There are 355 Women’s Clubs in Massachu- 
setts. The question of the treatment of the 
lower animals, so useful and often such a comfort 
to human beings, it seems to me, is more impor- 
tant than questions of books, music, or politics. 
It affects the happiness and welfare of mankind 
as well as his humble associates. How many | 
club presidents take up this vital question and 
give it one entire evening in the course of a year? 
What a difference might be made in the suffering 
of animals and birds, if women realized what they 
suffer. 

Women are responsible for the superabundance 
of cats. Women will not have a cat humanely 
killed, but will abandon it to misery far worse 
than death. Women keep kittens as long as 
they amuse children, then what? 

Before launching this crusade against cats, 
beg Women’s Clubs to take up this question. 
Try to convince women that it is not a kindness 
just to keep cats alive, but it is a duty to see that 
the cats or kittens they own, or the neglected 
cats in their neighborhood, are either well and 
wisely cared for or else are put humanely to 
death by some responsible adult. Boys should 
never be allowed to kill any creature. It isdoing 
a great injury to the boy as well as inflicting 
cruelty on the animal or bird he is allowed to kill. 
A reward should never be offered for killing. 

The Animal Rescue League is ready and glad 
to start Branches of their work wherever the 
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club women will promise to assist them. Such 
Branches are needed everywhere in Massachu- 
setts.—A. H. S. 


National Campaign to Outlaw the Steel Trap 


Those who regarded women as the bulwark of 
the fur industry, and boldly prophesied that they 
would continue to wear furs even if obtained by 
the slowest and cruelest of death torture made a 
serious error of judgment. The campaign begun 
by Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, honorary chair- 
man of the Humane Trapping Committee of the 
American Humane Association—a woman’s ap- 
peal to women—has demonstrated that the 
women who count in their communities, the 
women who think, are not slaves of the trapping 
industry, and that it is possible to make furs un- 
popular (which means unfashionable) if the 
method of taking the pelts by means of the steel 
trap is continued. Mrs. Fiske’s assemblies of 
women have brought out the fact that women 
needed only to be told the bare, cold truth con- 
cerning the steel trap in order to be aroused to a 
determination to put an end to the cruelties of 
trapping regardless of any effect their action 
might have on the fur industry. Some women 
already have declared that this thing must stop, 
some have come forward to form local anti- 
trapping committees, and, to give a typical inci- 
dent which happened in the middle west, a 
woman decided that she could no longer wear fur 
and turned her coat over to the family dog for use 
as a bed. 

Mrs. Fiske’s meetings have been held in the 
important cities on the Pacific Coast, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, Duluth and other places. At some 
of them the demand for admission was in excess 
of seating capacity. 

In her public addresses Mrs. Fiske states her 
case without undue sentiment and with remark- 
able clarity. She does not ask women to aban- 
don furs, if they feel that they must have them, 
but she urges them not to purchase furs until 
trapping has been outlawed unless they are ab- 
solutely convinced that the furs have been pro- 
duced on ranches where the animals are domesti- 
cated and are given special care because of their 
money value. Neither does she argue against 


farmers destroying vermin for protection of their 
stock, but the ringing message she utters is that 
all trapping for women’s adornment, 98 per cent 
of the total business, must go. 

The American Humane Association, whose 
headquarters are at Albany, N. Y., is desirous 
of forming local committees all over the United 
States to promote the anti-trapping campaign, 
and will be glad to hear from people who may be 
interested. 


St. Eustace 
(Died September 20, A.D. 118) 


St. Eustace was a Roman general named 
Placidus, under the Emperor Titus, and had 
taken part in the siege of Jerusalem. 

When still a pagan, one day he was pursuing a 
stag whilst out hunting, when suddenly between 
its horns he beheld a marvelous cross, and he 
heard a voice calling to him to abjure his idols. 
Becoming a Christian, he was baptized by the 
name of Fustace, and suffered martyrdom for his 
faith under the Emperor Adrien, on September 
20,118. (L’Ami des Animaux, November, 1907). 

The story of St. Eustace and of St. Hubert are 
very similar. In art St. Fustace wears the dress 
of a Roman soldier, St. Hubert that of a hunter. 
(Mrs. Jameson)—‘‘ The Brotherhood of Love,” 
collected and arranged by Florence H. Suckling. 


St. Aventine 
(A.D. 438) 


St. Aventine was a Frenchman of Gascony, 
who lived for many years in a hermitage in a 
grove overlooking the vale of Aosta, devoting 
himself to good works. When the hermit opened 
his little window in the morning and thrust forth 
his hands full of crumbs, multitudes of little birds 
would flutter up and perch on his fingers to eat 
them. He was ministered to by a monk, who, in 
bringing water from the river, sometimes caught 
in the pitcher little fish; these the good Aventine 
always took back to the river, for he would not 
needlessly destroy any living creature. Once a 
hunted stag took refuge in his cell from its pur- 
suers, and he closed the door on it, and hid it till 
the hunters had passed away. One stormy night 
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a large wild bear came roaring at the door of his 
cell and strove to beat it in, while the hermit in 
terror sang psalms, and armed himself with 
prayer. Now, when the sky grew white with 
dawn, he opened his door, and there lay the bear 
crouched on the threshold; it stretched out its 
paw to him and licked his feet, when Aventine 
saw that there was a splinter of wood in the paw. 

‘Poor beast,” he said, “‘thou wast in pain and 
didst seek relief of me, and I thought that thou 
wast raging for my life.”’ 

So he took the paw on his lap and drew forth 
the piece of wood, bathing and bandaging the 
wound. Then he gave the bear his blessing and 
let him depart. A wood carving on the reredos of 
the Church of St. Aventine still represents the 
bear story.—‘ The Brotherhood of Love,” collected 
and arranged by Florence H. Suckling. Also from 
Friendly Leaves Magazine and the ‘‘Church and 
Kindness to Animals,’”’ 1906 (Burns and Oates). 


‘Sun Brothers,” written by Henry Williamson, 
is a book every one should read. It gives a very 
vivid idea of the life of some of the wild creation, 
of what they do, and of what they suffer. Very 
few people understand the lives of any of the 
lower animals, or, in fact, take enough interest in 
them to study into them. Here is a chance in a 
book of stories well written. It is the sort of a 
book that should be put in the hands of every 
boy who has a disposition to shoot in the woods. 
—Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Man’s Best Friend—The Dog 


The jolliest and best chum that anybody can 
have is the dog. He will go with you rain or 
shine and adores a poor master as well as he does 
a rich one. Everyone knows how faithful the 
dog is. 

I know of a dog that was so faithful down to 
the beach last summer that when the children of 
his master went in swimming he would go in too 
and keep an ever watchful eye to see that no 
harm befell them. He was a beautiful dog and 
the children were so kind to him that he simply 
adored them. 

The dog is such an intelligent and faithful 
beast it doesn’t seem possible that anyone would 
-want to hurt one, but often they are very cruel to 


the dogs. Sometimes they don’t mean to be 
cruel, but more often they do. A dog should 
never be muzzled, and he should not be tied up if 
there is any other way. If he has to be tied, tie 
him in a shady place, with plenty of rope, so that 
he may roam around if he wants to, and give him 
plenty of fresh water so that he may drink it 
when he gets hot. A dog that is muzzled does 
not love his master and often they become snap- 
pish. 

A dog that I know of, named ‘‘ Buster,’’ is the 
most friendly dog in the world. He wouldn’t 
hurt anybody and you wouldn’t think anyone 
would be cruel to him. One day he came home 
with his back all wet. When his master exam- 
ined him, he found that poor ‘‘ Buster’’ had been 
cruelly scalded. Also he found six buck-shot in 
the poor dog’s back. They called a veterinary 
and he rubbed the dog’s back with oil. All the 
hair came off of the spot where he was burned. 


Poor “Buster” was very patient, and would lap 


your face lovingly and seemed to know that you 
were trying to help him. All this was beginning 
to get better when a big lump appeared on his 
stomach. They called the veterinary again and | 
he said that it was where somebody had kicked 
him. The doctor lanced it and said it would be 
allright. We were very kind to the dog and soon 
the lump started to heal, so now he has all the 
fine hair on his back and he is as cute and playful 
as ever. This was due to kind, quick treatment, 
but some dogs wouldn’t have this kind quick 
treatment and would suffer more than poor 
“Buster” did. 

Dogs often learn many tricks; some useful and 
others very cute. I knew of a German police 
dog that knew more cute tricks than any other 
dog I ever saw. His master would hide a dollar 
bill and then whisper in the dog’s ear that he 
needed some money. The dog would hunt and 
hunt until he found it, and would then come back 
to his master’s side, and drop the bill in his hand. 
He would close the door at his master’s command 
and also stand upon his hind legs and salute with 
his right front paw. The master of the dog was 
offered five thousand dollars for him, but the offer 
was not accepted. 

Almost any dog will chase a stone and bring it 
back if you throw it. Some dogs will even chase 
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a stick into the water and bring it back. I have 
seen dogs take home a newspaper for their mas- 
ters and also bring home mail. This shows how 
intelligent the dog is. Dogs are of great help to 
the farmers and shepherds in driving home the 
cattle and sheep, and a fox will not come near a 
farmhouse if a dog is there; as foxes often steal 
poultry, this is a great help. ; 

Just the other day I read in a local paper how a 
family went to sleep and in the middle of the night 
were aroused by their dog’s barking. Upon 
investigating it was found that there was a fire in 
the cellar. It could not be seen from the street 
outside, and it is doubtful if anyone would be 
passing by anyway, at that time, a late hour. 
The man pulled in the alarm and the fire engines 
soon came; shortly the fireman got the blaze out. 
The house.and probably the people’s lives were 
saved by this heroic act of the dog. You often 
read similar accounts of dogs, saving people’s 
lives, from drowning as well as from being burned. 
Many times people are saved by dogs even 
though the dogs risk their lives in saving them. 
Then why shouldn’t we be kind to these dogs? 
The only answer you can give is that we should 
be kind to them. 

So I hope I have proven to you that the dog is 
man’s best friend. The dog is kind, cute, jolly, 
and last but not least, brave-——Warren Clark 
(First Prize) awarded by Melrose Humane Society. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 5,390 cats, 829 dogs, 66 horses, and 28 
smaller animals. We placed 89 dogs and 80 cats 
in good homes. 


We have a little garden now at our head- 
quarters where there is a bird pool, surrounded by 
a rockery, and a fountain in the middle. Over 
one door a trellis has been placed’ and we hope 
next summer to have it covered with a climbing 
rose vine. Window boxes have made the garden 
a delight all summer and they will be taken inside 
once the weather gets too cold for them to remain 


out. It has been my great wish to have this 
garden covered over with a glass roof such as is 
used in green houses and in artists’ studios. We 
could do it if we had the money, but I have no 
right to take money given for the dogs and cats to 
cover over this little garden that makes the place 
so cheerful for our employees and that we use 
when birds and squirrels and other small ani- 
mals are brought to us to care for. I wish very 
much that some of our wealthy members would 
feel like putting out a little money on this glass 
roof which would give us all such a delightful spot 
to cheer us through the winter season. If any of 
our members wish to do so let them write to me 
and simply say the offering is for the garden. I 
would be very grateful for anything that would 
be given me for this purpose.—A. H. S. 


It is important at this time to make a special 
appeal for the Annual Fair, November 30 and 
December 1. 

During the summer we have been called upon 
at our headquarters and at our different Branches 
and Receiving Stations to rescue 33,250 cats, 
3,978 dogs and 174 birds. Does any one imagine 
for one moment that such a work as this can be 
done without a considerable expenditure of mon- 
ey? Sometimes it is a question if we can afford 
to carry on as many Receiving Stations as we are 
now supporting, particularly as the residents in 
these localities give us so little help. In Lynn, 
Chelsea and East Boston we do not begin to get 
enough help to cover the expenses of these 
stations. 

The Animal Rescue League must raise money 
for all its work at the headquarters, and at the 
different branches where the deserted animals 
are many, and money seems to be scarce. People 
who are interested in what we are doing can help 
us very much at the time of the Fair. Last year 
I am told that we had a number of women who 
came to the Fair intending to buy all their Christ- 
mas presents, and there was not sufficient variety 
of really attractive articles to answer their pur- 
poses. Can we not persuade the friends of ani- 
mals to begin now and make some really useful 
and beautiful articles, and also solicit them from 
other people for the Fair this year? . 
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In putting up your winter jellies, pickles and 
preserves, will you not lay aside a few for the 
preserve table at the Fair? 3 

We would be very glad to have promises for 
home made candy for the candy table. It will 
give us some idea of what we are going to be able 
to do along that line. 

If any of our friends would like suggestions of 
what to make for the Fair we will be glad to either 
give suggestions, or we can send materials for 
some certain articles to be made. 


A little dog was brought to Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses that a kind woman took away 
from a crowd of boys that were abusing it. It 
was nothing but a puppy, and its forlorn state 
excited her compassion. She managed to make 
the boys give it up to her and then she brought it 
to our Home where our kind caretaker, Mr. Pres- 
cott took itin charge. The little creature was so 
tired it was only too thankful to lie in our kennels 
ona comfortable bed, and when Mr. Prescott took 
him his supper it was very evident it had been 
hours since it had had either food or drink. It was 
nearly choked with thirst and ate its food as if 
it was starved. The puppy was brought the 
next day into the headquarters at Carver Street 
where a good home was found for it. 


Most of the visitors who are interested in our 
Home of Rest for Horses become acquainted with 
and even attached to our dogs that we keep as 
guardians of the place. It is a singular coinci- 
dence that we have lost three of them within the 
last six months. ‘Barry,’ our beautiful St. 
Bernard developed a cancerous sore in the head. 
He was put into the hospital and operated on, 
and several doctors saw him at Pine Ridge after 
he was brought home but nothing availed, and he 
diedin July. Singularly enough at the same time 
our happy little Daschund, ‘‘ Buzz,” passed away 
right after Visiting Day, when he played con- 
stantly with his rubber ball incited by visitors 
who loved to see him chase it. He developed an 
acute attack of bronchitis and died after a week’s 
illness though every care possible was given him 
by two or three doctors. A few weeks later, 
“Max,” our dear old white Setter, that we had on 
the place for at least ten years, became so ill it 


was thought best to put him away, as he was evi- 
dently suffering. His legs became feeble, his 
eyesight was poor, and yet he followed Mr. Pres- 
cott all around and it was pathetic to see him 
staggering about the place after his strength had 
failed so it was an effort for him to move. 

If we shut him up and tried to keep him quiet 
he was very unhappy and at last we thought the 
greatest kindness was to give him a merciful 
death. 


Nappy 


A little friend that has never been forgotten. 
He saved a hotel filled with people by barking 
and arousing his master when the hotel caught on 
fire. He was a “little actor dog”’ (not a trained 
dog); he played a part in three plays, and after 
the third rehearsal never forgot what he was 
supposed to do, and did it happily. His little 
body now rests in the cemetery at Pine Kidge, 
Dedham, Mass., and along the route over which 
he traveled for ten years he is often mentioned by 
the many friends that knew and loved him.— 
Napoleon Campbell Shorey. 


Recently a woman brought in three squirrels 
stating that their mother had deserted them, and 
they were too young to be left out by themselves. 
One died soon after they were brought in, the 
second one we put to death because it was too 
sick to live, and the third one we kept here for 
several weeks. It was then placed in a home 
where it has every care and has the free run of the 
entire house. It isa great pet. It became very 
tame while at the League and was friendly with 
all our people. 
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When leaving the city 

Please think of poor kitty. 
I’m sure I can hear pussy say, 
“Don’t”’ leave me to roam, 
But find me a home, 

To live in while you are away. 


—Miss Fenno. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: | 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 178 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

OO THT TERS 5S Se ROE I IR ea 106 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 196 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

OES NREL RE 2) 8 SAAR e ae 255 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street...... 133 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

eCC Ut serene Ts re. ses see 975 
mime nidge, Dedham .... f)........ c+ «s. 26 
UG Re rr rrr 59 
Chelsea, 36—4th Street ................ 41] 

ce 2,039 


A Question 


Don’t you think that deserted, sick, and suf- 
fering cats and dogs ought to be taken care of, for 
the sake of civic welfare, as well as humanity? 

Is it too much to ask every man and woman 
who is comfortably well off, to give at least one 
dollar a year to help a most important work 
which the City or State does not do and which 
cannot be carried on without money? 

I am told by some people who profess to be 
fond of horses, dogs, and cats, and have made use 
of them, that they cannot help us take care of the 
homeless and wretched animals, or the animals 
whose owners wish to get rid of them, because 
they must do all they are able to do for human 
beings. I wonder how much they do! Do these 


people stop to think that men, women, and 
children—rich and poor—are greatly benefited in 
various ways by such a work as the Animal 
Rescue League is doing? 

To illustrate: A crippled pedlar has a mare he 
has owned for a number of years, and loves as one 
of his family. For three winters he has not been 
able to go on his route in snowy weather. He 
cannot afford to keep this mare that has been his 
faithful servant, idle; but she is growing old and 
is blind, and he could not be so cruel as to put her 
in a stable to be “hired out,” knowing well the 
wretched life it would mean for her. Yet, as he 
uses her, she would be quite able to serve him for 
another few years, could he tide her over these 
hard months. 

So the Animal Rescue League takes her in her 
Home of Rest where she is happy and well cared 
for until spring comes, and the crippled man can 
resume his work. So well is she cared for that 
she has taken a prize in the Work Horse Parade 
several years. 

A doctor called up the League. ‘‘I have been 
called to see a poor man, very sick with pneumo- 
nia. He should be taken to the hospital, but he 
will not go because there is no one to care for his 
horse” (he also was a pedlar). ‘‘Isn’t this a case 
for you?”’ 

“Certainly,” I replied, “I will send over for the 
horse.”’ 

This was from South Boston. We kept the 
horse without payment until the man came out of 
the hospital, when he came to our office on pur- 
pose to express his deep gratitude. 

A poor woman being sent to a hospital begged 
her neighbors to send her cat to the League. We 
do not take cats to board, but in this case the 
woman was sick, unable to pay, and greatly 
troubled about the cat, so we took it to stay in 
our pleasant cat rooms without pay. (We keep a 
list of boarding places for dogs and cats, and 
when asked, send it to those who are able to 
pay.) 

Some may ask why we do not advertise that we 
will board dogs and cats for those who are not 
able to pay. They do not realize that if we did 
this, we should have more applicants than we 
could accommodate even were our establishment 
ten times the size it is. 
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The New Dog 


There’s a new dog lies on the parlour rug where 
the old dog used to lie, 

A dog with a short white curly coat and a brown 
patch over his eye; 

He takes his meals from the old dog’s dish, and 
sleeps on the old dog’s chair, 

And the rest have forgotten the Aberdeen who 
for ten long years slept there. 


But at night when ‘‘the house is fast asleep”’ 
sounds a step I used to know, 

And the dog that I love comes stealing back from 
the land where the Good Dogs go; 

A dark shape opens the bedroom door, I hear a 
familiar whine, 

There are two black paws on the counterpane and 
a dog’s head close to mine. 


There isn’t a secret he ‘keeps from me”’ of life in 
the Great Beyond; 

There are shining seraphs to take him walks, real 
bones and a splendid pond; 

And the baby angels throw balls for him in the 
fields where the grass grows sweet, 

And he hasn’t forgotten a strange brown stone 
that he used to lay at my feet. 


He remembers the deer ‘in Richmond Park,”’ 
and the cats he used to chase, 

(And yet they can talk of another dog who shall 
take the old dog’s place.) 

He tells me he looked for the old green chair 
where his basket used to be, 

But he found an intruder sleeping there so he 
came to hunt for me. 


Oh, the new white dog is a faithful chap, and he 
earns his daily bread, 

And the right to feed from the selfsame dish and 
sleep on the selfsame bed, 

And of course he must be on the parlour rug 
where the old jock used to lie, 

But a black dog visits me every night, patheti- 
cally asking why. 

—L. B. Malleson, from the Flower Grower taken 

from an English publication; name unknown. 


THIS IS THE DAUGHTER OF ONE OF OUR AGENTS. 
SHE IS GETTING EARLY INSTRUCTION IN 
HORSEBACK RIDING 


The Captive Tiger 


Tiger, tiger, with wistful eyes, 
What are you doing here? 
You should be roaming ’neath Indian skies, 
Where the jewelled humming-bird swiftly flies, 
And the ruined Buddhist temples rise— 

Not painfully pacing here. 


Tiger, tiger, with fear-filled eyes, 

What are you doing here? | 

You should be watching the pale moon rise, 

And hearing the myriad jungle cries 

From the lair where your tawny mate soft lies— 
Not fearfully crouching here. 


Tiger, tiger, with soulful eyes, 

What are you doing here? 

The God of the Wild Things looks down andsighs, 

“ His soul will be free when his body dies, 

But the soul of the man who enslaved him tries 
In vain to escape from here.”’ 


—Geraldine “The Animals’ 


eeriendi 


E. Lyster, in 


QUESTION BOX 


Dr. W. A. Young, D.V.M., League Veterinarian 
To Our Many Friends and Readers: 


Each month under the above heading, ques- 
tions will be answered pertaining to veterinary 
care and treatment on animals and birds. 

With the assistance of our readers we hope to 
make this ‘‘ Question Box”’ of real service to the 
thousands of people who love animals and read 
Our FourFooTeD FRIENDS. 

Mail your letter of inquiry to the League 
Veterinarian, Dr. W. A. Young, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Your questions will be answered in the 
next issue of OuR FourrootTEp FRIENDS. Any 
case that necessitates an immediate reply will be 
advised by letter and possibly some such cases 
will be discussed in this column from time to 
time. 

If you meet with success in the use of any rem- 
edy or diet that is suggested, please drop us a 
card telling us about your results; also do not 
hesitate to write again if the treatment is 
failing. 

In writing about your animals, be sure to tell 
the complete history of the case, that is, kind of 
animal, breed, sex, age, appetite, kind of food, 
condition of bowels and stomach, previous illness, 
and all the symptoms of any nature that the 
animal shows. Jf you or anyone, has treated the 
animal with anything, say so. Do not expect us 
to be able to tell what ails your pet without every 
bit of information you possibly can give us. The 
animal cannot tell us where the ache or pain is or 
how it feels or what it has eaten, consequently the 
owner must observe the animal closely for evi- 
dence of illness. 

Every living thing must die physically some 
time. Kindly bear that in mind and remember 
that your pet must pass on to the great beyond 
sooner or later. When your pet is in such a con- 
dition that it is incurable and will only linger and 
suffer for days or months, do a Christian deed— 
put it to death, where it will suffer no more. 
Death is often the least of all evils. 
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A Few General Suggestions 


Do Not Overfeed your pet. This is especially 
true in the hot months of the year. No animal 
should be burdened with a load of fat to hinder its 
normal actions and functions. 


Do Not Dope your pet with all sorts of ‘‘cure 
alls.’ Oftentimes these preparations cause a 
more severe illness than the original. 


Do Not Use Coal Tar Products on or near cats; 
they are toxic to most cats. These include kero- 
sene, creosote, lysol, phenol and the naphthols. 


The work at our free clinic has greatly in- 
creased since Dr. Young came to us. From Au- 
gust 17 to September 25 he took care of 765 cases 
in the clinic, answered 621 telephone calls, giving 
advice and treatment. 

One of our members brought in a cat she was 
greatly attached to that was in a condition need- 
ing the Caesarian operation. The doctor at- 
tended to the mother cat and when her little 
family was born the mother and one kitten were 
returned to their home. The other kittens were 
put out of existence. The automobiles are run- 
ning down dogs and cats every day; sometimes it 
almost seems as if some of the chauffeurs take a 
delight in seeing how many they can kill. Re- 
cently, however, a chauffeur brought in a dog he 
had accidently knocked down,—he said he tried 
his best to avoid the dog but without success. 
The dog had a broken leg, but is being cared for 
here and is getting along nicely. 

The doctor treats from twenty-five to fifty sick 
and injured animals daily. We try not to take 
any work away from established veterinarians 
and always advise any one calling up by telephone 
to consult their local doctor. Our clinic is free, 
but of course we cannot turn away from our doors 
any animal that is sick and suffering and thus 
have it carried a further distance before relief is 
administered. 

Our clinic is open on week days from 9.30 
A. M. to 5.30 P. M., and on Sundays and 
holidays from 3 P. M. to 5 P. M. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 4, 1925. 
Dear friends: My name is ‘‘Bee”’; I am an 
orange colored cat, and the accompanying picture 
is of a few friends and myself, who had gathered 
together on the occasion of my first birthday. 
Respectively, Margaret, Aline, Shirley and my- 


self in their midst. Shirley holds my birthday 
cake (Notice the wandle in front of her nose) 
while Aline has her arm around me, but her eyes 
on the cake. Margaret also looks longingly at 
the birthday cake. The maid is seen close by, 
to be sure we all behave. 

I am indeed a happy cat, and wish that all the 
cats in the world could share my joy. | 

I live in a pretty suburb of St. Louis, Mo., but 
my mistress is a member of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, and I therefore trust you will 
find it possible to print this picture and my letter 
in your paper, Our FourFooTep FRIENDS be- 
cause all my friends enjoy reading the little 
paper.—Bee. 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, MAss., 
August 7, 1925. 

I am in receipt of your post card of recent date 
and in reply beg to state that the dog is quite 
satisfactory in every way, and is now a great pet 
with all the family. He is very kind, affection- 
ate, clean and very intelligent. Every morning 
he runs down the driveway and gets the paper 
and the same in the evening, and we have taught 
him several other stunts. 

We have named him “ Brownie,” and I enclose 
a snap shot of him taken a few days ago. 

Also please find enclosed my check for $5.00 to 
help along your good work.—W. S. B. 

P. S.—As you will see from the address we 
are down at Marblehead for the summer and 
“ Brownie” is having the time of his life. 


HoupERNEss, N. H., August 30, 1925. 


Dear Mrs. Huntington Smith: We children have 
just given another play and have made sixteen 
dollars ($16.00) which we wish to give to the 
Animal Rescue League as we did the proceeds of 
the other play we gave two years ago. We hope 
that our small contribution will be one of many 
other “drops in the bucket” this summer, and 
will help to relieve some suffering animal this 
year. The children who took part in the play 
are: Mary Edie, Hugh Babcock, Rodney Pleason- 
ton, Frances Pleasonton, Louise Booth, Parker 
James and myself. All of them except Parker 
and me are under twelve years of age and it was 
great fun for them to give this play and sell so 
many tickets that we played to a “full house!” 
This check is in mother’s name because I have no 
bank account of my own.—H. P. 

I wish that more of our junior members would 
show the same spirit as these young people have 
shown and get up little entertainments for our 
benefit. We need the money very much. 


H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog — He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 

the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 

in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to.5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Let SPRATT’S Solve 
the Feeding Problem 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods provide a per- 
fectly balanced, nourishing diet, com- 
plete in itself, containing all the boneand 
body building elements which a dog 
requires. Owners, breeders and exhibi- 
tors the world over have used 
SPRATT’S successfully for more than 
fifty years. 


Write for samples and send 2c for new 
book on care and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark y New Jersey 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at Maem 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 

Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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Organized February 9, 1899 | 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals 
51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and cared for: 


Cats; 2. ee Se ater a 
Dogs 120 (085 armor as ne Lar eee 
Horses 3) 00010, ee nee 802 
Birds) (0 io) ee ee al ae A478 
Miscellaneous small animals | . .. . 41 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations . .. . 40 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 26 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


341a MERIDIAN STREET 
4 NEPTUNE STREET 


36 FOURTH STREET | ie Pee ees, 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


